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BETTER SPEECH MOVEMENT 

This One-Act Play is published in co-opera- 
tion with the American Speech Committee of 
the Chicago Woman's Club, to further the 
"Better American Speech Movement", that is an 
essential part of th^ Americanization program of 
our Federal Government. 
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FOREWORD 

HE movement to bring about the use of good 
English by all Americans, foreign or native 
born, is patriotic in the truest sense and 
should have the loyal support of all. Language 
is the most important bond uniting us as a people. 
In language our common thoughts and ideals are 
expressed, and by means of language these com- 
mon sentiments are diffused throughout the 
country. Social solidarity in the absence of a 
national tongue could never be. 

America has been in the past very negligent 
in the matter of the vernacular. The Nation was 
conceived in liberty and is loth to interfere in any 
way in the affairs of the individual. But "new oc- 
casions teach new duties." America is now a world 
power and is taking her place at the council board 
of the nations to help in determining the future as 
never before. She must leave no stone unturned 
which would enable her to be more intelligent and 
more effective. A hundred million must speak as 
one. 

Mrs. Comfort's little play, "The Magic Voice," 
or "America's Call for Better Speech," is most 
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timely. No other form of expression appeals so 
powerfully, especially to the more or less untrained 
mind, as the dramatic form! The clash of charac- 
ters on the stag£ makes the issues at stake very 
plain. So it will be with this play. It is simple 
and easily acted and I am very glad it is to be 
made available through publication. 

JAMES F. HOSIC. 
Chicago Normal College 
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THOSE WHO TAKE PART 

Young America Little Sam and Young Columbia 

Good English An elderly, gentle professor 

Poor Speech A careless mischief-maker 

Efficiency A capable woman 

The Foreigner An Uneducated Fellow 

Uncle Sam America's representative 

A Soldier Guard to Uncle Sam 

A Sailor Guard to Uncle Sam 

A E. I. O. U .Five little girls 

Ing Three little boys 

Slovenly Language An untidy girl 

Mispronunciation A careless girl 

Inartxculation A careless boy 

Vulgar Slang An untidy boy 

Boy Scouts 

The scene is laid in a park or open space with a tree 
if possible, also a bench and flag pole with unfurled flag. 



THE COSTUMES 

Little Sam. Short trousers, coat and cap. 

Young Columbia. Ordinary dress of little girl. 

Good En gush. Frock coat, flowing tie, soft hat. 

Efficiency. Leather leggings, short skirt, jacket with 
shoulder strap and belt, cap and wrist watch. 

The Foreigner. Trousers an inch above shoes, red 
woolen socks, tight short coat fastened with one button, a 
handkerchief around neck, and a small crowned soft hat. 

Uncle Sam. Regulation costume. 

A. E. I. O. U. Short fluffy skirts, large letter cut from 
either red, white or blue cardboard on each one to desig- 
nate which vowel represented, wand with red, white and 
blue streamers. 

Ing. Boy's ordinary clothes, large letter on each one, 
wand with streamers. 

Slovenly Language. Very untidy clothes, dirty face 
and unkempt hair, dunce cap with "Slovenly Langauge" 
printed on front, short stick, coil of rope ovei^ one 
shoulder. 

(Mispronunciation. Careless attire, petticoat hanging, 
hair ribbon untied, shoe laces hanging, dunce cap with 
name on it, short stick, coil of rope over shoulder. j 

Inarticulation. Trousers held up by half a suspen- i 

dcr, shoes untied, no coat, dunce cap with name on it, 
short stick, coil of rope. 

Vulgar Slang. Most untidy, dirty face, torn, soiled 
shirt, no tie, bare feet, short stick, coil of rope. 



A Suggestion for a "Better Speech" Poster. 

Figure 1— See Page 25 
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THE MAGIC VOICE 

A MAKE BELIEVE DONE IN ONE ACT AND ONE SETTING 

The scene opens in a park or open space. Little Sam 
and Young Columbia are sitting beneath a tree!. Little 
Sam is reading from a book. Columbia is listening with 
a far-away look. 

Little Sam (reading). And the Magic Voice led 
them on and on, until looking down from a great height, 
they saw all the people busy, contented and at peace. 
(Closes book — sits silently.) 

Young Columbia (thoughtfully). It is a beautiful 
story, isn't it? 

Little Sam. Yes, but it isn't true. 

Young Columbia. Why, it is too ! 

Little Sam. No. 

Young Columbia (disappointed). Oh Sammie, don't 
you think there is such a thing as a Magic Voice? 

Little Sam. Certainly not! No one over heard of 
such a thing. It is just a fairy story. 

Young Columbia (sadly). I'm sorry. (Both sit 
silently — suddenly the clear, sweet call of ''America" is 
heard in the distance — the children start and listen.) 

Young Columbia. What is that ? 

Little Sam (looking around). It sounds as if some 
one were calling America. - (The call is repeated — the 
children rise and peer about.) 

Young Columbia (mystified). What do you suppose 
it was? 

Little Sam (giving up looking around). Oh, I don't 
believe it was anything. Why, here comes Professor 
Good English! (The children wave their hands, and 
run to meet the Professor, who greets then} pleasantly.) 

Professor. Well, well ! How do you jdafv; 
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10 THE MAGIC VOICE 

Young Columbia. Oh, Professor, we were just read- 
ing the most wonderful story, all about a Magic Voice 
that led a boy and a girl ever and ever so far. 

Professor. That must have been a very interesting 
story. 

Little Sam. It was just a fairy story you know, 
nothing true about it. Of course there is no such thing 
as a Magic Voice. 

Professor. Are you sure about that? Perhaps it is 
not so much of a fairy story as you think. 

Young Columbia (clapping hands). Then it is true! 
I told you so Sammie. There is such a thing as a Magic 
Voice. 

Professor. Of course there is. 

Young Columbia. Tell us about it, Professor, tell us 
all about it. Just what is a magic voice? 

Professor. Did you ever make a wish? 

Children. Oh, yes, often. 

Professor. Well, that is the way it begins. You wish 
for something very much (looking knowingly at the 
children who nod under standingly) something you want 
more than anything else, and you think about it, and 
think about it, and sometimes you look away off ever so 
far and you see a picture of your wish, and you hope and 
hope it will come true. Af terwhile, when you have hoped 
a long time, and watched the picture grow, you seem to 
hear a voice calling, and you listen and listen, while the 
voice keeps urging, so you can not help but follow it. 
This is the Magic Voice and no matter where it leads, 
you must go, if you want to find your wish. 

Young Columbia. Do you have to go very far ? 

Professor. Yes, sometimes, and you may grow very 
tired following the voice, for often it leads you over hard 
places that grownups call "difficulties," and past long, 
bleak stretches that grownups call "sorrows" and "disap- 
pointment^' \ But if you keep on it will lead you nearer 
and neiij^rt to your wish until, af terwhile, you find you 
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are right beside it, and you reach out and take it in your 
hand, and you know your wish has come true, for looking 
all around you see the picture of your wish in the hearts 
and minds of other people. 

Little Sam. I wish I could hear the Magic Voice. 

Young Columbia. Oh, Professor dear, do you think 
Ssimmie and I will ever make a wish big enough to hear 
the Magic Voice? 

Professor. Ah, never fear, Young America shall 
fashion a greater wish than ever yet was dreamed of, and 
the Magic Voice shall lead to heights that have not yet 
been hoped for. I see beautiful wishes for you children. 
(Enter Poor Speech.) Wishes prompted by hearts filled 
with a great love for Humanity. 

Poor Speech. Hello, kids! I saw yuh as I come 
down the road. (Slaps Good English on the back) 
Hello, Old Timer ! 

Professor. I beg your pardon ! 

Poor Speech. What's the matter with yuh? Yuh 
needn't get peeved, I aint doin' no harm. Com'on kids, 
let r s have some fun." (Takes children by the hand and 
romps with them, slapping Good English on the back 
every time they pass.) 

Poor Speech. Say kids, aint we having a swell time? 

Little Sam. Swell! 

Young Columbia. Swell! 
Professor. Children! children! 
Poor Speech. Aint yuh the particular one! Yuh 
never let us have no fun. Aw, well, com'on kids, I gotta 

go. 

Professor (distressed). Children! don't go, I beg of 
vou !" 

Little Sam. We're only going to have some fun. 

Young Columbia. We'll be right back. (Exit Poor 
Speech and children laughing and romping Good English 
protesting all the while. When they have gone the Pro- 
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fessor seats himself upon the bench and is soon lost in 
thought Efficiency comes in and touches Professor on 
back.) 

Efficiency. Wishing again, Professor? 

Professor (rising to greet Efficiency). Ah, good Effi- 
ciency, you always catch me when I am wishing. Surely 
you must think me an idle fellow, but this wish is very 
dear to me. 

Efficiency. What is this wish of yours, Professor ? 
(looks at wrist watch). I have a few minutes to spare 
and would like to hear what our Good English is thinking 
about so much, and what it is he sees when he is looking 
away off ever so far. 

Professor (walking thoughtfully up and down). I am 
thinking of our Country, Efficiency, this great Country of 
ours, and I am wishing that it might grow and develop in 
knowledge and in wisdom, until it shall seek and find the 
way to ease the troubles that beset our people — and I am 
wishing that I, myself, might be of greater service in the 
seeking. 

Efficiency. A noble wish, Professor, do you see it 
coming true? 

Professor. I do not know, I do not know — but the 
picture haunts me. 
Efficiency. Tell me, what is this picture? 

Professor. "I see America, with its lands rich in har- 
vests and forests and mines, stretching out mile upon 
mile. I see all these lands, owned and tilled without waste 
by loyal Americans, until our fields, yellow and ripe with 
grain, shall yield enough to feed all our people. I see our* 
industries increasing in wealth and magnitude, until each 
man shall have a place to earn his share. I see great 
schools in which our foreign-born shall be taught to know 
and to understand our language and our laws, and un- 
derstanding, to follow them. I see our people broadening 
mentally and unfolding spiritually until "Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Love" shall be America's password. And I see 
this nation, grown mighty in honesty, justice and gener- 
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osity, standing with hands outstretched in welcome to 
those who seek our shelter, giving them of our liberty, 
our bounty and of our education, asking only in return 
that they become one of us — one in citizenship, in loyalty 
and in language. I see America, prosperous and at peace, 
a nation with One Country, One People and One Lan- 
guage, (stands listening while the call of "America" is 
heard in the far distance, then continues speaking — ) 
This is the picture of my wish and the Magic Voice 
keeps calling me. — (rousing himself, the Professor holds 
out both hands to Efficiency). 

Professor. Ah, good Efficiency, you are kind to listen 
to the wishing of a dreamer. 

Efficiency (thoughtfully). Sometimes we need our 
dreamers and sometimes their dreams come true. 

Professor. Well, well, I must go and hunt up my 
children ; they are with that worthless fellow Poor Speech 
and I fear for their language, I fear for their language. 
Good-by, Efficiency! Good-by! (Exit Good Language.) 

Efficiency ( thoughtfully) . One Country, One People 
and One Language . — a good idea. (Noise of loud talk- 
ing. Enter Poor Speech and Foreigner quarreling.) 

Efficiency. What is the trouble? What is the 
trouble? 

Poor Speech. It's that poor Nut. He don't know 
nothin\ He and me have went together for a long time, 
and now he says it's my fault he aint got no job. 

Efficiency. No doubt it is your fault. (Turning to 
Foreigner.) Why do you make a companion of this fel- 
low. Why don't you become acquainted with Good 
English ? Everyone who wishes to be a good loyal Amer- 
ican, who wishes to have the privilege of our opportuni- 
ties and to receive the benefits that America can give 
should speak good English. 

Foreigner. I don't knowa da good Anglish. 

Efficiency. When foreigners learn to speak our lan- 
guage understanding^ half of their troubles and half of 
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14 THE MAGIC VOICE 

ours will be over. ( Writes on card and hands it to For- 
eigner.) Take this to Professor Good English, and he 
will teach you how to speak correctly, and how to become 
a loyal American citizen. Then you can obtain good 
employment. 

Foreigner. I thanka da lady. I go. ( Exit For- 
eigner.) 

Poor Speech {waving hand in silly manner). Oh, 
Girly ! {Efficiency pays no attention. Poor Speech goes 
up to her.) 

Poor Speech. Say, aint that fellow a Nut ? 

Efficiency {haughtily). What are you staying 
around here for? 

Poor Speech. Why, I'm waitin' for yuh, Dearie. 

Efficiency {scornfully). I want nothing to do with 
you. 

Poor Speech. What's the matter with yuh ? We was 
good friends onct. 

Efficiency. I never knew it. 

Poor Speech {putting arm around Efficiency). Say, 
Cutie, yuh loofein' swell! 

Efficiency {drawing away). You are rude. Leave 
me alone! 

Poor Speech. Aint yuh the peevish one ! What's the 
matter with yuh? You hadn't ought to treat me so. 
Aw, com'on and have a good time. {Drags Efficiency 
along, protesting vigorously. Enter Uncle Sam with 
two guards, a sailor and a soldier. Poor Speech leaves 
Efficiency alone and hurries away.) 

Uncle Sam to Efficiency. Was that fellow annoy- 
ing you? 

Efficiency. He certainly was. 

Uncle Sam {turning to Guards). Follow and watch 
him. {Guards salute and exit. Poor Speech creeps in at 
opposite entrance and stands listening unobserved.) 
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Uncle Sam to Efficiency. Do you know who the 
fellow is? 

Efficiency. Yes, he is a nuisance called Poor Speech, 
a careless fellow who is crowding his way everywhere. 
Our army, our navy, our business enterprises, even our 
society is not free from his intrusion. He has forced 
himself upon our Youth until they are beginning to ac- 
cept and tolerate him, and with his loud voice, vulgar 
slang and slovenly speech he is a menace to Young Amer- 
ica's ideals. 

Uncle Sam. What is that you say? "A menace to 
Young America's ideals!" Why; the fellow must be 
looked after. 

Efficiency. He is really causing more trouble than 
people realize. Everywhere I go I have to contend with 
his influence, and I find it utterly impossible to effect 
the best results when he is present. I have wanted to 
speak to you about this before but you have been so busy 
I have hesitated about doing it. 

Uncle Sam. My dear Efficiency, Uncle Sam is never 
too busy to protect his Young (takes out memorandum 
several yards long). Let me see, I have to meet the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the Committee on Public 
Information, the Shipping Board Committee, the Home 
Defense Committee, the Reconstruction Committee, and 
the Meatless, Wheatless, Heatless, Sweetless, and Light- 
lss Committee. I don't see any appointment with the 
Fightless Committee, but perhaps they will be along later 
(looking at watch).. I think the only chance you have is 
to walk along with me and tell me about this fellow, and 
I will see what can be done. ( Uncle Sam and Efficiency 
walk slowly, Efficiency explaining the harmfulness of 
Poor Speech. Poor Speech creeps along behind them 
unobserved.) 

Efficiency. Well, really, Uncle Sam, something will 
have to be done soon ; the fellow is worrying Good Eng- 
lish so, I fear for the outcome . (As Uncle Sam and 
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Efficiency disappear, Poor Speech makes a threatening 
gesture.) 

Poor Speech. So you're goin' to get me, are yuh? 
(Hearing the sound of music he turns and sees Good 
English coming. Running to the opposite entrance he 
waits while Good English enters followed by the vowels 
A. E. I. O. U., followed in turn by the ending Ing. and 
Young America and the Foreigner. With another threat- 
ening gesture and a muttered "Just you wait a minute," 
Poor Speech disappears. The Professor is leading the 
children through a number of steps, giving them direc- 
tions as a teacher would a class. v The Foreigner takes 
almost all the steps wrong. Any music with a graceful 
rhythm can be used.) * 

Professor (gracefully taking steps). A little broader 
A, please, a fuller, rounder O, close together Ing. G 
must never stray very far in an ending. Now, all to- 
gether easy — gently — clearly — every letter must do his 
part. (Kindly and gracefully the Professor leads them 
through their steps until they come opposite the flag 
when he suddenly calls "Halt! Salute !" Instantly every 
child takes the military position and salutes the flag — 
then all repeat in unison — ) 

Professor and Children. I will honor the language 
of my flag. I will speak it correctly, and in a becoming 
manner. I will defend it even as I shall defend every 
principle represented by my flag. (Enter Poor Speech 
followed by Vulgar Slang, Slovenly Language, Inarticu- 
lation and Mispronunciation. All are carrying short 
sticks and have a coil of rope thrown over one shoulder. 
As they enter they are doing a crude dance, chanting as 
they go.) 

"Hoppin', hoppin', hopping skippin', skippin', skip- 
pin', jumpin', jumpin', jumpin', right at you! (The 
children are frightened and try to get out of the way but 
Poor Speech and his followers keep after them.) 

Professor. You must not touch my children! Leave 
them alone ! leave them alone ! 
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Poor Speech. Nothin' doin' ! I'm goin' to get your 
children and I'm goin' to get yuh! 

Foreigner. Yuh leava him alone. I Jearna da good 
english. Me getta me a gooda job. {Poor Speech and 
his followers attack Good English. Little Sam, Young 
Columbia and the Foreigner do their best to protect Good 
English, but with little success. Poor Speech finally 
forces the Professor back and is about to tie him up.) 

Bfeo» Speech. I've got you now, and I'm goin' to tie 
yuh up until every one forgets there is such a thing as 
good english. (The situation looks serious and Young 
America is terribly distressed, when the sound of the fife 
and drum is heard. While Little Sam tries to help Good 
English, holding on to Poor Speech as best he can, Young 
Columbia runs and looking in the distance shouts with 
glee.) 

Young Columbia (dancing with excitement). The 
Scouts are coming : Hold on Sammie ! Hold on ! (Little 
Sam holds on and presently the Boy Scouts arrive, led by 
Uncle Sam and his guards, the soldier and the sailor. 
Uncle Sam takes command and orders the arrest of Poor 
Speech. The Scouts guard the followers of Poor Speech.) 

Uncle Sam (to Good English). This fellow seems to 
be making a lot of trouble around here. 

Professor. He will not leave us alone. 

Uncle Sam (to guards). Bring the fellow here. (The 
guards salute and march Poor Speech up to Uncle Sam.) 

Uncle Sam (to Poor Speech). What is your name? 
Poor Speech (sullenly). Poor Speech. 
Uncle Sam. Where were you born? 
Poor Speech. In the minds of careless people. 
Uncle Sam. Where do you live? 
Poor Speech. With the unthinking. 
Uncle Sam. Have you ever done anything for the 
good of America? 
Poor Speech. Nope. 
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Uncle Sam (sternly). Say a decent, No, Sir! (The 
soldier and sailor prick Poor Speech with the bayonet) 

Poor Speech (trembling). No, Sir. 

Uncle Sam. You are guilty of interfering in every 
way with Good English and his family, and you annoy 
Efficiency and prevent her in the progress of her work, 
do you not? 

Poor Speech. Uh, huh. 

Uncle Sam. Say a decent Yes, Sir! (More prods 
from the bayonets.) 

Poor Speech (jumping). Yes, Sir. 

Uncle Sam. You are a hindrance to the progress of 
our foreign-born. You are doing your best to corrupt 
the^ language of our Youth, and are trying to destroy 
their ideals. Do you deny this ? 

Poor Speech. I don* know. 

Uncle Sam. Speak clearly, say, I don't know ! 

Poor Speech (with earnest urging from the guards), 
I don't know. 

Uncle Sam (turning to Good English). Have you 
ever tried to do anything for this fellow? 

Good English. Oh, Sir, I have indeed tried to cor- 
rect his evil habits, but he will not heed. It is the children 
— Young America — that I fear for. I could not bear to 
lose them! (The children cling to Good English.) 

Foreigner (to Good English). I sticka. I stay with 
you. 

Uncle Sam (to Poor Speech). You seem to be a 
general nuisance around here. I think we do not want 
you with us any longer. We haven't much time or room 
for the offspring of the Careless and the Unthinking. 
We want all our people to be useful and of service to 
themselves and to their country; all others are looked 
upon as a menace to our safety and our happiness, and 
as such are classed as alien enemies. I think that is just 
about where you belong (turning to the soldier and the 
sailor). Take this fellow and all his crowd and see that 
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they are interned in Camp Ignorance. And, by the 
way, see that Webster's Unabridged Dictionary goes 
with them. 

Poor Speech (terribly distressed). Not that, Your 
Honor, not that! The dictionary will kill me! 

Uncle Sam. A perfectly decent, natural death on 
your part is due Good English, (turning to guards) 
Do your duty, men/' (The soldier and the sailor guard 
Poor Speech, while the Boy Scouts round up his follow- 
ers, and all are marched off at the point of the bayonet. 
(Enter Efficiency.) 

Efficiency (saluting Uncle Sam). The appointment 
of which we were speaking. (Hands Uncle Sam a docu- 
ment. Uncle Sam reads and signs it and presents it to 
Good English, who in turn reads it and is almost over- 
come.) 

Good English. What is this? Oh, Sir, I trust this 
is not a joke! 

Uncle Sam. The United* States does not joke in times 
of need. From now on Good English is to be the Prin- 
cipal of every school. To your care, Professor, we in- 
trust the education of our peoples. See to it that young 
and old, native and foreign-born alike shall be taught to 
speak and respect "the Language of Our Flag." 

Good English (as one seeing a vision). My wish! 
My wish is coming true ! I see America, with its lands 
rich in harvests and forests and mines, stretching out 
mile upon mile. I see all these lands, owned, and tilled 
without waste by loyal Americans, until our fields, yel- 
low and ripe with grain, shall yield enough to feed all 
our people. I see our industries increasing in wealth 
and magnitude, until each man shall have a place to 
earn his share. I see great schools in which our foreign- 
born shall be taught to know and to understand our lan- 
guage and our laws, and understanding, to follow them. 
I see our people broadening mentally and unfolding spir- 
itually until "Liberty, Equality and Love" shall be Amer- 
ica's password. And I see this nation, grown mighty in 
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honesty, justice and generosity, standing with hands out- 
stretched in welcome to those who seek our shelter, giv- 
ing them of our liberty, our bounty and of our education, 
asking only in return that they become one of us — one in 
citizenship, in loyalty and in language. I see America, 
prosperous and at peace, a nation with One Country, One 
People and One Language. (Stands silently while the 
call of "America" is heard in the distance. All assume 
a listening attitude. The call comes nearer, Uncle Sam 
raises his hand and all assume the military position and 
salute the flag. As the curtain descends the clear sweet 
call is heard again.) 

The orchestra should play "America" as the audience 
{disperses. 



SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR 

A BETTER AMERICAN 

SPEECH WEEK 

A CAMPAIGN FOR OUR NATIONAL SPEECH 

PREPARED BY THE 

American Speech Committee of 
The Chicago Woman's Club 

FOR some time, preceding the Better Speech demon- 
stration, notices should be posted in public places 
and all local newspapers should be induced to ad- 
vertise the movement extensively. The co-operation of 
public libraries, business men's associations, and all edu- 
cational, social, dramatic and church societies should be 
solicited. 

The Supervisor of Art in the public schools should be 
asked to have all the children design "Better Speech 
Posters" to be displayed in show windows, on billboards, 
etc. 

The patriotic side of this movement should be empha- 
sized upon every occasion. A love and respect for our 
own language can be made one of the great forces work- 
ing toward the solidarity of the American people. 

The following outline presents a few of the many pos- 
sibilities : 

SUNDAY 

Full page in Sunday paper illustrating features pre- 
pared for Better Speech Week. Patriotic addresses by 
ministers. Short talks to Sunday School classes. 

si 
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MONDAY 

Posters and slogans displayed in all schools, libraries, 
clubs, and business houses. Badges, of Blue, White and 
Yellow — the colors of the Better Speech Movement — to- 
gether with buttons and tags should be distributed. Meet- 
ings of the Mothers' Congress, Parent-Teachers' Asso- 
ciations and neighborhood clubs. Surveys of neighbor- 
hood speech conditions. Talks explaining the "Better 
Speech Movement, given by principals, teachers, club 
members and the heads of business organizations. The 
movement's relation to patriotism should be made clear. 

TUESDAY 

Patriotic meetings among foreigners at which able 
speakers may set forth the advantages of American cit- 
izenship and the need of speaking good English. Pa- 
geant of Better Speech. Parade of Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls and groups of foreign children carrying 
American flags and Better Speech banners and slogans. 

WEDNESDAY 

Town meeting with speeches upon any phase of our 
national language which will inspire respect for our lan- 
guage and a desire to improve our speech. Discussion of 
die Federal Amendment concerning the English language 
in public schools. Four-minute talks in theaters, moving 
picture places and other public gatherings. Slogans 
flashed on moving picture screens. 

THURSDAY 

Theme contests, debates, language games and pronun- 
ciation downs in the clubs and schools. Military cam- 
paign for Better Speech with plans of attack on Poor 
Speech. Familiar tunes, such as "Marching Through 
Georgia," "Yankee Doodle," "Onward Christian Soldier," 
and college songs, with new verses about better speech. 
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Every one should wear a tag on which a mark may be 
made for every mistake made by the wearer, number oi 
errors is to be recorded. 

FRIDAY 

Plays, tableaux, pantomimes, pageants, monologues, 
dances and other entertainments given by schools, clubs, 
theaters and other public gatherings. Speeches by mem- 
bers of the Board of Education. Talks on the Better 
Speech Movement by lawyers, ministers, bankers, doc- 
tors, singing and dramatic teachers, actors, military men 
or some member of an Americanization committee. 



SATURDAY 

A resume and the formulating of definite plans for the 
continuation of Better Speech Week — A follow-up — 
Parade with different features pertaining to Better 
Speech. Play ("The Magic Voice," or "America's Call for 
Better Speech"), and reception to out-of-town delegates, 
and speakers, to which parents, teachers, club members, 
business and professional men and women are invited. 
Signing of the Better Speech pledge. 
Better Speech Colors: 

Blue — Loyalty to our language in America. 

White — Universality of one language in America. 

Yellow — Inspiration of good language in America. 

Upon request we will send : 

i. Bibliography of articles and books on better speech. 

2. Outline for neighborhood survey of speech condi- 
tions. 

3. List of slogans, ideas for posters. 

4. Suggestions for speakers. 

5. Plays, pantomimes and monologues. 

Write to Chicago Woman's Club for further information, 

KATHARINE KNOWLES ROBBINS, 
Chairman American Speech Committee. 



HOW TO DESIGN 
A "BETTER SPEECH " POSTER 

By BONNIE E. SNOW 

THESE are the days of opportunity. Our soldier 
boys in camp are eagerly awaiting their "chance"; 
they are impatient to be off and away to take their 
part in the great struggle which is to liberate mankind, 
and establish democracy in Europe. Every soldier who 
crosses the Atlantic finds not only, his own chance, but 
leaves an opportunity at home for someone to take his 
place and do his work. 

The world is very busy how, for there are gigantic 
tasks to be accomplished. The schools must do their 
part. What service can they render? The question is 
put to them squarely. We Art teachers are proud that 
we need not pass the question by, nor delegate to another 
the work that rightfully should be done by us. Posters 
are needed on every hand. Our billboards flame forth 
the Nation's need for men, for food, for ships, for money. 
Last year we made a million posters. This year more 
and better posters must be forthcoming, for our people 
have discovered the value of posters in stirring public 
sentiment and in creating waves of enthusiasm. "One 
striking poster will stir more pepole than a thousand 
words of print." 

Surely the Art of poster making is a practical one, and 
the Art departments in our schools should rise to the oc- 
casion. A few basic principles must be followed in order 
to ensure successful poster designing. 

First, as to Backgrounds: The background of a poster 
should be less intense in color tone than the shapes that 
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are placed against it The reason for this is plain. We 
do not desire to call attention to the background, but to 
the shapes and legends that are seen against it. Strong, 
bright colors attract the eye. If on a background of in- 
tense orange were printed blue, brown or gray shapes, the 
background would assert itself more strongly than the 
shapes. If the order were reversed, and the blue, orange 
and brown shapes were seen against a gray background, 
the shapes would be the more prominent. If we under- 
stand then, that "retreating" colors and grayed tones are 
best for backgrounds and that "advancing" colors are to 
be selected for those shapes to which we desire to call 
attention, we shall have insured ourselves against at least 
one element of failure. 

The "Prang Construction Papers" in Tones J, I, K, 
L, O, P, R, S, T, U, W and N suggest admirable back- 
grounds. These papers are heavier in weight than the 
beautiful "Enginex" Papers, and are frequently used as 
backgrounds upon which arrangements of the "Enginex" 
papers are placed 

Second, at to Values, or Light and Dark Qualities: 

Strong contrasts of dark and light will always attract 
the eye. Light shapes against dark, or dark shapes 
against light will strengthen a poster's appeal. This 
must be borne in mind when arranging the composition 
of a poster; the parts to which attention is directed 
should appear in strong contrast of light and dark. 

Third, as to Simplicity and Directness of Treatment: 
A poster is not a picture ; at least it is not to be treated 
in a pictorial manner. Whether painted or made of pa- 
per, all shapes are to be flat. There is to be no modelling 
of surface, no attempt at light and shade, no accented 
lines ; none of the technique so familiar to us in our study 
of representation is permissible in poster design. A 
poster is not a representation; it is a symbol from which 
details and minar facts of appearance have been elim- 
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inated. Strong, pure colors, simple, flat shapes, definitely 
marked outlines are poster characteristics. Because of 
the ease with which these effects are obtained with pap6r, 
this medium is commonly employed in elementary poster 
making. They are fine in texture, in color range, in sur- 
face (they are non-coated and so have no shine) and 
reasonable in price. 

When paper is not desired as a medium, opaque water 
color, or "Tempera," is employed. Opaque color is pre- 
ferable to transparent color because of the ease with 
which flat tones are spread. There is a smooth, velvety, 
even tone, as the result of spearing opaque color which 
it is next to impossible to obtain with transparent colors. 
The Prang "Liquid Tempera" colors are well adapted 
and widely used for this purpose. 

• 

Fourth, as to Choice of Color Combinations: Posters 
offer a fine opportunity for carrying out definite and ob- 
vious color schemes. When that simplest of all color 
combinations is chosen — black, white, and one intense 
color — the effect is sure to be good if these tones are 
used in correct proportion. Gray may often be added 
to this scheme with fine effect. Then there are the com- 
plementary colors, providing extremes of contrast, and 
hence producing striking effects. One member of the 
complementary pair may appear in a grayed tone, as 
gray-blue on a background, with gray, black, white and 
intense orange shapes placed upon it. The judicious use 
of black and white is quite sure to give character and 
"punch" to a poster. To a well balanced composition of 
black and white or of black, white and gray, may be 
added almost any harmonious combination of colors. 
The neutral tones (black, white and gray) are the great 
harmonizers and elements of balance. They may be used 
with analogous schemes, with split complements, with 
triads and all other color groups and combinations. (See 
"Theory and Practice of Color," by SnowJaA^ Frohelich, 
published by The Prang Company.) 
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Fifth, as to Poster Composition: The poster must be 
so composed as to attract die eye first by a flash or mass 
of color. The shapes must be few and simple. The main 
idea should be presented most prominently by means of 
adjustments of sizes, shapes and colors. For example, 
in the "Better Speech" poster (in Figure I, Frontispiece) 
the main idea is the school house. It is here that children 
learn the correct and beautiful use of the English lan- 
guage. Therefore, the shape of the school house appears 
in large size, porminently placed, in strong contrast of 
value to the background, and with sufficient color to sup- 
ply the necessary attracting force. The flag helps out in 
appeal. It is subordinate in interest to the idea of the 
school house, but it is a close second in attracting power. 

Sixth, as to Lettering in a Poster: But one style of 
lettering should be used in a poster. This should possess, 
as its leading characteristic, legibility, — a quality which 
is not inconsistent wth beauty of proporton. Fanciful or 
eccentric letters are to be avoided, also the use of the 
Chinese style of spelling a word, — one letter appearing 
under another. This eccentricity should never be used. 
Cut paper letters have been a wonderful help in teaching 
children standard forms and proportions of letters. Pa- 
per letters are also most convenient in spacing words, 
slogans, etc., for the reason that the letters can be moved 
about and adjusted to the space, — a process that is not 
possible when one relies wholly upon drawing. In ele- 
mentary lettering the use of squared paper is both help- 
ful and legitimate (See Prang's "Squared Papers") . 
This device enables the children to keep widths and 
heights of letters uniform. If letters are^ inaccurately 
drawn or spaced, their beauty is gone, and the whole 
poster suffers in consequence. In poster making, as well 
as in all other phases of design, mechanical aids to ac- 
curacy are habitually employed by designers. Educa- 
tional methods should be in harmony with methods. 
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Seventh, How to Build a Poster: The development of 
the simple poster before referred to (See Figure I, 
Frontispiece) is probably the most effective means of il- 
lustration. First an outline sketch was made of the 
whole idea. (Figure 2.) In this sketch the perspective 
of the. house, the location of the windows, the drawing 
of the flag, the drawing of shapes of shrubbery, etc., 
were all carefully considered, in the sizes in which these 
different elements were to appear. A background of 
light gray paper was then chosen, the upper part of which 
was left uncovered for the sky. Prang "Construction 
Paper," Tone R, was selected for this. The lower part 
of the background was covered by gray-green paper 
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Figure 3 



("Enginex," Tone 17). This made the foreground ot 
the poster. The shape of the school house was then 
placed on the outline drawing, cut from white paper 
("Enginex," Tone 21) and pasted in place on the gray 



